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Mr. Principal and Gentlemen: 

As the Literary and Scientific Union, of which I am 
president, hold their conversazione this evening, I have been 
asked to deliver a Lecture on the Literature of the Age. I am 
conscious that the subject far exceeds my power. I cannot 
give much; but what I can give, I know you will receive 
kindly. 

It is now beginning to be admitted, that the thoughts of a 
nation are as important for the consideration of the philo- 
sopher, and even for the narrative of the historian, as the most 
brilliant victories on the field of battle, or the most eloquent 
debates in the senate. The most important actions were pre- 
ceded by thoughts, the greatest inventions were first only 
theories. The thunder which shakes the vault of heaven must 
be preceded by the flash of lightning. If we would really 
understand, not what passes in the palace among a few in- 
triguing courtiers, not what passes in the parliament among 
a few ambitious politicians, but what occupies the minds of 
those who neither are nor can be courtiers and politicians, who 
are merely living, breathing, and thinking creatures, with the 
sky above them and the earth beneath them, an eternity behind 
them and an eternity before them, we must study the literature 
of the different ages. 

The great writer is the exponent of his age. With the 
humblest person whom he addresses he has common thoughts, 
common feelings, common joys, common sorrows; and it is 
because he has so much in common with the poorest children 
of humanity that he can speak to them, instruct them, influence 
them, and raise their eyes above their dull worldly horizon. 
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A spiritual cfaain connects together the whole human family, 
making heart beat with hearty and uniting man to man. If one 
end of this chain be lying in the dust, the highest links are in 
heaven. Literature, then, cannot fulfil its office, while it is a 
luxury for the few. And yet, for thousands of years the 
labouring multitude have lived in great cities, and in beautiful 
villages, without even one effort being made to teach them the 
great and glorious truths which the poet and philsopher re- 
vealed ; they have existed in the world without knowing what 
existence really was, knowledge has been to them a sealed 
book ; the learned have spoken a strange language ; and the 
immortal pages which the hand of genius inscribed have been 
as the Egyptian hieroglyphics, at which we wonder, and 
which we cannot decipher. But now a change is taking 
place. From the lowest depths of humanity a wild howl has 
been raised, and it has made itself heard and dreaded in the 
study of the philosopher, in the cabinet of the minister, and in 
the palace of the monarch. * What are we to do ?' has been 
falteringly asked. The great writers of the age exclaim with 
one voice, * Educate — educate.' That they are all agreed in 
wishing to make their countrymen partakers of their own most 
cherished blessings, however they may differ about the means 
of communicating them, is a sign of the present time, which, 
great as its evils may be, should inspire us with good hope. 

We now consider the age of Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Byron, and Wordsworth, to have departed. A new 
generation has arisen, and these celebrated men have followed 
each other to the grave. Forty yeai's ago they were all in their 
intellectual manhood. That charity which they might not have 
been ready to show to each other, we may now impartially 
bestow on them all. Peace be with them ! It would be well 
if the English writers who are now living, and about whom I 
am to speak, while avoiding the errors of their predecessors, 
could do all the good that they have done. I proceed to 
speak of our present authors. Sensible as I am of many 
obligations to some of these distinguished men, it seems hard, 
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« 

perfaaps it is presumptuous, in me now to criticise what has 
given me delight. An author while living, if he really be a 
true author, has seldom the meed of praise which posterity 
bestows. Death is venerable. A halo of sanctity gathers 
round the tomb. The errors, jealousies, vanities, and par- 
tialities, which cling round the literary man as he walks through 
the world, seldom presume to disturb his lifeless remains. 
While the author lives, it is different. We meet him in the 
streets. We have heard of his faults, and the faults of his 
friends ; and we learn that, however eloquent and wise he may 
be, he is still, like ourselves, a being with many imperfections. 
For this, and for other reasons which are sufficiently obvious, 
I approach this subject with some misgivings. 

The writers of whom I propose to speak, are Mr. Macaulay, 
Mr. Carlyle, and Mr. Dickens. These authors have very 
different ideas on the nature of man, the progress of the 
species, the effects of political institutions, and the great 
mysteries of life, and death, and the grave. Yet, unless 1 be 
greatly mistaken, they have influenced one another more than 
any one of the three would be willing to allow ; and the 
difference, which it is not difficult to perceive, between their 
earlier and later writings, has not a little been brought about 
by this mutual action and reaction. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. 
Macaulay are, in many respects, opponents ; their minds have 
undergone very different trainings, their lives have been spent 
in very different society. There is one historical subject, and 
perhaps only one, aibout which they are agreed ; they both admire, 
although for different reasons, Cromwell and the Puritans. At 
some future time it may be disputed whether the author of the 
History of England^ or the author of the French Revolution^ a 
History^ first undertook the defence of Oliver Cromwell. If it 
be admitted that Mr. Macaulay, in the earliest of his essays, 
first appeared with his brilliant rhetoric as the champion of 
Puritanism, none who have compared his earlier views with 
those put forward in the introductory chapter of the history, 
can deny that his ideas on this subject have been ^vea.tVi vas^^- 
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fied by Mr. Carlyle's vindication of Cromwell. Mr. Dickens 
and Mr. Carlyle may appear^ at first sight, strongly contrasted ; 
the author of the Pickwick Papers^ and the author of Sartor 
Resartus, cannot be thought to have borrowed very much from 
each other. But perhaps the later works of Mr. Dickens are 
not altogether in their most ambitious passages free from a 
tinge of Carlyleism. And whatever people may say about the 
Latter Day Pamphlets^ I think there are passages in them as 
thoroughly English as any things that the editor of the 
Household Words has ever written. 

» 

Mr. Macaulay is the man of his age. He has put into 
glowing and beautiful language the ideas most prevalent in 
drawing-rooms and political assemblies during the twenty years 
from the passing of the Reform Bill to the present year. He 
is the apostle of progress. Believing that the natural tendency 
of the human intellect is to truth, and the natural tendency of 
society to improvement, he is fully convinced of the superiority 
of the present to all preceding ages. Critic, essayist, orator, 
poet, statesman, historian, his genius has shone in different 
departments of literature ; and in each he has^ had scarcely an 
equal, and certainly no superior. Proud and uncompromising 
as a politician, by his colleagues he has been more admired 
than loved. Bold and fearless as a writer, he has made many 
enemies, who would have attacked him more had they dreaded 
him less. A man of great abilities, all he does and all he writes 
show that he is conscious of great abilities. Successful both as 
a politician and a writer, . he is applauded by the multitude, 
and envied by the disappointed. His admirers are very enthu- 
siastic in their praise, and his detractors are not less deter- 
mined in their condemnation. We in King's College may 
neither be his enthusiastic friends, nor his malignant enemies ; 
we may admire his talents, without approving of all his prin- 
ciples ; and we may ask ourselves calmly, what it is that we 
admire, and what it is that we censure. 

His essays are masterpieces in their peculiar style, and he is 
undoubtedly the greatest historical essayist in English lite- 
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rature. His early essay on Milton, written shortly after the 
author had left college, gave sufficient indications that a new 
power was about to make itself felt in the literary world. 
That essay had, indeed, many faults ; but they were the faults 
of a youthful mind, rejoicing in its newly-acquired strength, 
before the imagination had been curbed by time; the force, 
brilliancy, and fervor, however, attracted all eyes ; and more 
than one discerning judge foretold that the name of the young 
essayist would soon be of no slight importance. This essay is 
to students peculiarly interesting: and it might be a very 
profitable study ; for it shows, magnified indeed, but on that 
account more plainly, the faults which belong, more or less, to 
all Mr. Macaulay's compositions. He evidently considered the 
defence of Milton's politics of more importance than the criti- 
cism of his poetry: and yet, if we shut our eyes to the dazzling 
glare of the brilliant rhetoric which is very apt to blind us on a 
first perusal, perhaps neither in the criticism nor in the politics 
are there many very profound observations. He has, indeed, 
put forth one general and most important remark, which has 
always appeared to me very questionable. Milton complained, 
as we all know, of being bom an age too late ; and for this 
complaint he was ridiculed by Dr. Johnson, in the same manner 
as the great moralist ridiculed Boswell, when he sighed for the 
times of Pope and Addison. Mr. Macaulay ardently defends 
Milton, and says, that he understood his art better than his 
critic did ; for, ^ as a magic-lantern shines best in a dark room, 
so poetry shines best in a dark age.' This is a very character- 
istic sentence, and it undoubtedly gave the young author great 
pleasure when it was first written. But what, after all, does 
Mr. Macaulay mean, when he says that poetry shines best in a 
dark age? What is poetr}'? who are poets? Does Milton 
himself mean to say that dark ages are the best for the poet ? 
By the phrase an age too late, he does not surely mean to 
imply that the age before his own was an age of darkness ; for 
it was the great Elizabethan age, perhaps the noblest age in 
all the centuries of time, the age of Spencer, SidueY^ BaIav^^ 
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Bacon, Jonson, Shakspeare. In contemplating this era in the 
twilight of memory, and comparing it with the stern rule of the 
Puritans, or the wild dissoluteness of the Cavaliers, it is not 
surprising that Milton should have become dissatisfied with the 
present ; but it by no means follows that * an age too late' is to 
be interpreted as the age of William the Conqueror, of Canute, 
of Romulus, or even of Agamemnon. 

Mr. Macaulay calls the present age a very enlightened one, 
and not less so because it may appear dull and prosaic. In 
the same spirit a distinguished authoress lately said, that the 
period of originality was ended, that mankind were all now 
very common-place creatures, that there were no Falstaffs, no 
Hamlets, no Violas, in the nineteenth century. All this is 
absurd in the extreme. It is true that there are neither Falstaffs, 
Hamlets, nor Violas, at the present time ; but why is it that 
there are no such characters } Because there is no Shakspeare. 
It is the eye to see, the ear to listen, the imagination to picture, 
the intellect to understand, that are wanting ; and not the mere 
external attributes of Hamlet, Falstaff, and Viola ; for the most 
striking features of these great delineations are those which 
belong to the people of the nineteenth century, as much as 
those of the sixteenth. 

If the dead could possibly be called to life, and Shakspeare, 
after his sleep of centuries, could again stand in the streets of 
London, he might indeed rub his eyes and doubt whether he 
were waking or dreaming. The seven sleepers who went to 
rest while the pagans were persecuting the Christians, and awoke 
when the Christians were persecuting one another, could not be 
more astonished at the scene which presented itself, than the 
great dramatist of the age of Queen Elizabeth would be if he 
could now view the age of Queen Victoria. The great metro- 
polis has grown on every side, the streets are wider, the houses 
higher, the shops more magnificent ; where there was a popula- 
tion of hundreds, there is now a population of thousands ; where 
wealth was counted by the hundreds, it is now counted by the 
miDions; where a few small vessels were upon the Thames, great 
^eets from all parts of the world will appeal \ie\o^ \aQ\idoTv 
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Bridge. But these are only the smallest of the changes. The 
boys whom the awakened dramatist would meet every morning, 
carrying newly printed sheets to the different houses, with the 
mysterious words, TimeSy Morning Chronicle^ Daily NewSy Morning 
Posty heading the pages in large letters, might well make him 
wonder, for in these sheets of paper, the great characteristic of 
the age, a powerful instrument both for good and evil, a mightier 
agent than the Czar of Russia with his Cossacks and his cannon 
would appear. 

If we could then suppose the great dramatist glancing into 
one of Mr. Macaulay's essays, he would find that these great 
changes are combined into one word, and called * Progress.' 
I think that Shakspeare would be inclined to meditate a little 
on that word progress, and perhaps, after meditating a few 
minutes, he might be likely to meditate a few minutes 
longer. This word would be continually rung in his ears ; 
it is a spirit that would haunt him at every step ; but, unless 
I greatly deceive myself, it would appear to him a spirit of 
such questionable shape, as to compel him to ask whether its 
designs were wicked or charitable, whether it brought with it 
airs from heaven, or blasts from hell. The external world would 
appear the same as it was in the past time; the grass would be 
as green, the tints of the evening sky as varied, and all nature 
as beautiful. The Thames, with its majestic waters, is still 
rolling in the same manner on its course to the sea ; during the 
Elizabethan age, it passed by the doors of many houses where 
discontent, misery, unhappiness, and crime inhabited ; and with 
all our progress, the gi*eat poet might doubt whether the houses 
which it now passes, have less discontent, misery, unhappiness 
and crime for their inmates. The human heart, with its strange 
perversities of good and evil, is still beating as before, virtue and 
vice maintaining a perpetual conflict, now the angel of light, and 
now the demon of darkness prevailing. Man is at the present 
time, what he was in the time of Elizabeth, a being composed of 
two distinct materials, the upper extremities made of a precious 
metal, the lower of vile clay. The age would appear with it& 
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lights and shades in startling contrast, one place basking in the 
rays of freedom and civilization, another covered over with a 

■ pall of darkness and misery. 

Shakspeare might, undoubtedly, pause and reflect, as this 
singular spectacle presented itself; but are we to suppose that 
his genius would be extinguished, and that at the present time 
he could see no poetry in man and nature ? Far difierent surely 
would be the actual truth. To the low, prosaic and worldly, all 
things at all times appear low, prosaic and worldly ; but to the 
noble, enthusiastic, imaginative soul, life is now and ever a great 
epic, man a celestial spirit, and the world a glorious battle-field. 
If we are really gifted with noble minds, if we faithfully 
endeavour to touch the chords of the human heart, and thus 
exalt our fellow men, poetry and originality exist in the reign 
of Queen Victoria as they existed in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Away with the poetry of the dark ages ! Away with 
sentimental repinings about the dulness of the time in which 
our lot is cast ! We want a great poet to explain to us the 
mysterious handwriting which is written on every wall. We 
want some strains of heavenly music sung to us, that our hearts 
may be lighter, our souls higher, our march more pleasant, as 
we are fighting and wending, wending and fighting through 
this strange and dreary wilderness. We want a great minstrel 
to inspire us with courage, so that, if we do not conquer, we may 
at least fall nobly, by which, making our body a bridge, our 
more fortunate brethren may pass to victory. 

This is the oflGice of the poet at the present time, and at all 
times. The sweet singer who does not perform this noble duty, 
had better cease his warbling, pack up his instrument, and 
depart as speedily as possible ; for we must act, the game of 
existence is becoming now a terribly earnest game, and this 
world is not now a place for idlers. Where in England, or in 
the world, can we at this day find a truly great poet ? He is 
much wanted ; the time is indeed pressing ; when shall his arrival 
be announced ? The brilliant essayist of whom we have been 

speaking, has given his readers much delight, but the great poet 
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of the nineteenth century will not be the author of the Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 

The essay on Milton was an abridgment of Mr. Macaulay's 
political opinions, as they are developed in his later writings. 
Few writers have changed so little. Time may in some respects 
have subdued his enthusiasm for the Puritans, but his opinions 
on that subject, as indeed on all subjects, are much the same as 
when he left college. In 1830, he published a review of Southey's 
ColloquieSy and defended the present time as strenuously as he 
does in the celebrated third chapter of the history. About the 
same time, he wrote two rather violent articles against the utili- 
tarians. He seemed to have rejected their mechanical philosophy 
with scorn and indignation. Yet the essayist, in his masterly 
review of the Baconian philosophy, ridicules Plato and the 
ancient philosophers, and writes in the heart and spirit of a 
utilitarian. This is a very curious literary phenomenon. Mr. 
Macaulay is a rhetorician, and this title he would not disdain ; 
but Mr. Macaulay would, perhaps, be indignant if he were told 
what these writings plainly indicate, that he is essentially a 
utilitarian. 

'The attack on Plato is well worthy of notice. If Mr. Macau- 
lay^s reasoning be carried out to its legitimate extent, the ancient 
philosophers may vanish, but all literature, everything that 
refines and exalts the mind, and does not minister merely to the 
comforts of the body, must also disappear. To say that the 
philosophy of Plato does not, like the philosophy of Bacon, 
produce fruit that may be visible in the material world, is indeed 
truel The invention of steam-engines may not, however, be the 
be-all, and the end-all, of existence. If Plato did not invent 
steam-engines, he at least speculated nobly on the nature and 
destiny of man ; if he did not make bridges, he at least taught 
us, in that memorable picture of the death of Socrates, how to 
die for what we believe to be the truth ; if he did not make easy 
chairs to comfort invalids, he, however, by his unaided mind, 
caught some faint glimpses of the sublime truths which it was 
reserved for the Saviour of mankind to enunciate. Mt. MAi^<%»ik%?^ 
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seldom treats of religion — he views it as a statesman ; but I am 
utterly at a loss to understand how any one can believe the noble 
spiritual truths of Christianity, without having some feeling of 
love and admiration for the purest and most Christian of the 
ancient philosophers. But when Mr. Macaulay taunted Plato, 
and asked him for the fruit of his philosophy, might it not have 
occurred to him that he should one day be asked for the fruit 
of his politics ? In all the essays which he has written, how 
many great and important truths are elucidated, and what are 
his ideas on the great problems of life and death, and the grave ? 
In his writings, there are innumerable eloquent passages in. 
defence of Whig statesmen, there are pieces of magnificent 
declamation in defence of Whiggism, but of those noble senti- 
ments that refine and elevate the soul, that diffuse a mild and 
placid serenity amid the noise and turmoil of existence, there 
are indeed very few. The politics of parties, and not political 
philosophy as a science, are treated of in his pages. He has 
meditated on the history of past times, but the past to his eyes 
appears coloured with the passions of the present ; the wounds 
which political animosity inflicted centuries before, seem to him 
still bleeding. And even of his favourite period, that of tlie 
Puritans, I am very far from thinking that he has formed a cor- 
rect estimate. The Puritan thought immeasurably more of his 
Bible than of taxation, or even of liberty. Whatever benefits 
he might ultimately confer on the finances, or the constitution 
of his country they were not present to his mind. He believed 
that he was drawing the sword of the Lord and of Gideon. Mr. 
Macaulay would admit this to be true in words, but practically 
he overlooks it. 

'Forming such a high estimate of party politics, his eyes are 
generally directed to that, which is to him a more attractive sub- 
ject. He has lived in an age when religion is regarded by 
statesmen with indifference, and every political change con- 
sidered of great moment. Introduced early into public life, 
being closely connected with a great political party, which boasts 
of deriving its armorial bearings and titles of inheritance from 
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civil war, and having himself played a very distinguished 
in the great parliamentary conflicts of the present genera- 

m, it is not surprising that he should measure history by their 

mdard. 

This is to be regretted, and it seems to me the greatest blemish 
of his eloquent writings. He has embraced the popular side, 
he writes in a popular style, and his views are generally popu- 
lar. . The majority of Englishmen are, and will ever be, with 
him. But there are some men who may doubt whether prime 
ministers, and leaders of opposition, be the only persons about 
whom it is worth writing ; and whether the history of the Whigs 
be a grander object of contemplation than the history of man- 
kind. Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston are, doubtless, 
very important personages, but the historian of the reign of 
Queen Victoria might, perhaps, find the circumstances affecting 
the great body of the people as worthy of consideration as the 
actions of these two politicians. 

Yet this writer must not be too severely censured. While he 
may be blamed for attributing to party politics an importance 
which they may not deserve, it is but justice to admit that of 
his political life he has much reason to be proud. In his youth 
he was brought into Parliament by the influence of the Whig 
Nestor, yet to Mr. Macaulay's honour be it said, that he has never 
sought power by any degrading subserviency, and that no political 
life has ever been more distinguished by honesty, manliness, and 
uprightness. Being endowed with the rarest intellectual gifts, 
possessing an eloquence capable at once of moving the most 
refined and cultivated minds, and the rude and uneducated 
populace, uniting in his person the talents of the scholar, 
orator, and writer, he has never abused his great and inestimable 
powers. Though tlie friend of the Whig nobles, he has never 
submitted to be their tool, though admired by the people, he 
has never practised the vulgar arts of popularity. He has never 
been a sycophant, never been an agitator, never been a dema- 
gogue. He presented himself at the door of St Stephen's, 
with his only passport, talent, in his hands ; the door opened to 
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receive him, and he entered without doing homage to the idol 
of ministers, or to the idol of the populace. While the hustings 
are resounding with the iiistian declamation of Manchester 
politicians, it is something to have a great literary man tell his 
constituents that they might re-elect him, or reject him as they 
chose, but that he would make no promises, give no hostages, 
and that should they return him again to parliament he would act, 
not to please them, but as he might think best for the welfare 
of England. The enemies of the accomplished Whig have, 
indeed, called this conduct haughty and arrogant ; but at the 
present time, when a new trade, called agitation, is so very 
fashionable, and so very profitable, we who love literature and 
hate demagogues, may feel glad that in this instance the dignity 
of the literary man was maintained. 

The position of the man of letters in England and in 
France presents a striking contrast, as the career of Macaulay, 
and especially his rejection at the Edinburgh election, 
plainly indicates. In France, the literary men are now the 
only acknowledged aristocracy. The Norman castles are 
blackened ruins, and the time-honoured title-deeds were con- 
sumed in the flames. The aristocracy of rank has lost all 
influence, and the admirers of the present state of things would 
say, that the aristocracy of talent are now all-powerful. In 
England, the literary man has generally been left to his study 
and pen, without pretending at least, from Downing-street, to 
govern kingdoms. Among our neighbours, the famous novelist 
is generally the famous politician ; while among ourselves, even 
the party that calls itself liberal would prefer Lord John Russell 
as premier to Mr. Macaulay. We consider ourselves very free and 
democratic ; but we really are, and I am sure it is well that we 
are, essentially aristocratic at heart. But it is not for me to say, 
whether the position of the literary man in France, or in England, 
be the better for promoting the happiness of society. There is a 
fashion very prevalent among a certain class of writers, of con- 
sidering the literary man as the only great man ; of exalting 
him into a god, with all the world at his feet, as his humble 
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worshippers. Assuredly I cannot be accused of a want of 
reverence for the great writers and noble thinkers of the earth. 
Of all the blessings which the Almighty has showered upon 
the heads of his creatures, the greatest is perhaps that of 
sending a gifted fellow-man who can influence us, and 
by his wisdom make us better, nobler, wiser. From his 
mouth words which all of us acknowledge to be true, but 
which none of us could express, fall with a magical harmony. 
From his countenance a light, which is not of this, but of a 
nobler and better sphere, beams with a celestial splendour. 
Over his grave a vestal fire continues to burn, illuminating, 
comforting, cheering, animating the labourer in the cause of 
humanity, and dispelling the foul vapours which the earth ever 
exhales. Yet it may be doubted whether the literary man 
ought to undertake everything. For common affairs, common 
sense may be sufficient, and we may be degrading instead of 
exalting the great author, when we make him a red tape 
official. 

I shall never forget the impression that was made upon my 
mind last summer by a visit to the House of Commons, on the 
evening when the great debate on our foreign policy was con- 
cluded. This subject had excited great interest, the fate of the 
government depended upon the decision that night, and two 
great political parties stood confronting each other. In the 
place devoted to strangers, were the most distinguished 
members of the peerage, and the ambassadors of all the great 
nations of the world. The Commons of England could not 
have appeared to greater advantage, and the spectacle w^hich 
they presented was undoubtedly one of which an Englishman 
might be proud. A great statesman with much energetic 
eloquence made a speech which was destined to be the last he 
was ever to deliver; on the next evening he fell from his horse, 
and before the next week came round his pulse had ceased to 
beat, his heart had become cold, his tongue had become silent As 
I surveyed the animated scene, thoughts having little in common 
with the excitement of the hour, occupied my mind. Being neither 

B 
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Whig nor Tory, neither a partisan of the ministry, nor a partisan 
of the opposition, the blood flowed at its usual rate through my 
veins; and I could not help asking myself whether truth really 
did inhabit the halls of Westminster, and whether wisdom did 
really show her divine countenance in the vicinity of St. 
Stephen's. From the heated assembly it was a delightful 
transition into the cool air of the beautiful June evening, and as 
I attempted to think on what I had just witnessed, and observed 
the silent stars looking serenely down, the gentle breeze rustling 
the few trees in the churchyard opposite, and the towers of 
Westminster Abbey fretted in the silver moonlight, I exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily, * Thank God, I am not a party politician.' 

Mr. Macaulay himself, notwithstanding his party attach- 
ments, seemed often to have a lurking consciousness that the 
House of Commons was not' the place for the literary man. 
His retirement from political life, at a time when he was consi- 
dered the greatest orator of his age, when he held a seat 
in the cabinet of his favourite party, and was in the maturity 
of his power, is extremely significant. It is hard to serve two 
masters. 

The two volumes of the history which were published now 
nearly two years ago were enthusiastically received. It was 
admitted almost universally, that since the publication of 
Gibbon's DecKne and Fall of the Roman Empircy there had 
no historical work appeared that could for a moment be com* 
pared with M acaulay's history. The first shouts of applause 
having subsided, then the rage of political and religious critics 
made itself heard. The Presbyterians of the North, while 
exulting in the eloquent vindication of the Calvinists in the 
first chapter, severely reprobated the clever sarcasms against 
the Church of Scotland. The Roman Catholics were furious 
because the Jesuits and James II. should have been so clearly 
placed in the wrong, yet they also were enraptured at what 
they called the just and noble condemnation of Cranmer. 
Another set of Dissenters thought Mn Macaulay had been 
very unjust to the Puritans, yet they said after the sentimental 
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lukewarmness of twenty years, it was quite refreshing to read 
the eloquent censure of the Koman Catholics. The Society of 
Friends, while they sent a deputation to remonstrate with Mr. 
Macaulay for the manner in which he had treated their mythical 
hero, Penn, at the same time gave him their warm approbation 
for denouncing the policy of the High Churchmen. Review 
followed review, and for some time nothing was heard except 
what related to the Whig historian. Some praised his style, 
others condemned it. Some said that he had thrown great light 
on English history, others said that he had only echoed in his 
own language the opinions of Sir James Mackintosh. Some said 
the work bore evident testimony to great research, others said 
it was very superficial. Some said that he was wonderfully 
impartial, but failed only because he had attempted to please all 
parties; others said that he had taken an entirely one-sided 
view of English history, that he wrote as an advocate, and not 
as a judge, that his eloquence was invariably exerted in white- 
washing the Whigs and in blackening the Tories. All these 
various critics, while condemning what they considered the 
faults of the work, still admitted that it had great merits; but 
an article by an illustrious politician in the Quarterly Review 
had the solitary distinction of declaring that the history had no 
merits at all, that it was entirely bad, and no more worthy of 
being quoted as an authority than Mr. Dickens' Oliver Twist 
Now it would certainly seem that when a great scholar, writer, 
orator, statesman, and philosopher, retires from public life with 
the express purpose of writing the history of his native country, 
when after years of study he publishes his matured opinions, 
and calmly and deliberately stakes his reputation with posterity 
on his work, it is only just and right that it should be consi- 
dered, not with the prejudices of political or religious factions, 
but in a great comprehensive and liberal spirit. It was natural 
that a work treating on subjects interwoven with the most 
important civil and religious controversies of the age, should 
awaken party animosities, and, whatever its merits, should be 
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severely attacked. If the critics had been at all unanimous in 
their censure, there might be reason for believing that it was 
merited, but when one blames what another praises, and one 
praises what another blames, it would perhaps be better to 
meditate well on every page of the work before giving a decided 
opinion. But without pronouncing whether Mr. Macaulay has 
fairly considered of the events which he has recorded from his 
point ofviewy we may venture to doubt whether from that point 
of view it is possible to recognise history as a great epic, 
or the actors in it as beings of a celestial origin, as well as 
creatures exhibiting all earthly passions and sins. 

There is another history, published a few years ago, with 
which those who feel these to be the defects in Mr. Macaulay 
must sympathise far more strongly. However much Mr. 
Carlyle may be condemned, it cannot be denied that among 
young and enthusiastic students there is a great tendency to 
what has been called * Carlyleism.' This may be cause for 
regret, but we need not be afraid of names. Whatever 
Carlyleism may be, and what it is I do not pretend to say, I 
think there can scarcely be a more interesting or a more 
instructive study to the literary student than to compare Mr. 
Macaulay's History of England with Mr. Carlyle's History of the 
French Revolution, Few people would say indeed that Mr. 
Carlyle*s style can be compared with Macaulay's, for the 
History of England is written in beautifully fine English, while 
the French Revolutiony a History^ is in a very singular dialect. 
This, however, is a mere external disadvantage, if it be a 
disadvantage to Mr. Carlyle's work, though it is a singularity 
that is quite sufficient to make ordinary readers of popular 
libraries lay the first volume down with a shudder. 

The great merit of this book is, in the vivid, graphic style 
with which the various events of the Revolution are portrayed, 
and dramatic power by which a few leading incidents are 
grouped so as to give the effect of the whole Revolution. His- 
tory, as Mr. Carlyle writes it, is really an epic. The old almanack 
stjrje of writing he heartily despises, and he feels that men, even 
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though they are now dead, were really m6n and not mere names. 
The events as they happened have to him an awful meaning; 
this moral earthquake was not less worthy of being observed 
than any convulsion in the natural world, for there are great 
moral laws as well as great natural laws, and the passions that 
agitate the heart of man are more to be studied than are the 
eruptions of Vesuvius. A fine spirit of humanity breathes through 
the work, and indeed pervades all the works of Mr. Carlyle. 
In the history, as elsewhere, he may sometimes appear extra- 
vagant, sometimes paradoxical, sometimes cynical, sometimes 
inconsistent; but his assailants have never ventured to deny 
that he is eminently brave, sincere, humane. He has great faults, 
but his faults injure none but himself, and his virtues are all his 
own. The history must be looked at as a whole, it must have 
all its bearings accurately observed from the evening on which 
Louis XV. is lying upon the bed of death, until the day when 
the disturbances are quelled by a young Corsican officer of 
artillery. All the actions of that great drama, and all the actors 
who flittered away their brief lives in haranguing mobs, making 
constitutions, and shedding each other's blood, are alive before 
us. We know from these small volumes what hundreds might 
not teach us, that the French Revolution is indeed a history, 
human, devilish, and divine. 

It seems an invidious task to follow up the parallel between 
Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Macaulay, and yet it is, perhaps, the most 
profitable way of treating English literature at the present 
time. There is another light by which these two writers may be 
glanced at, and the like and the unlike placed side by side. 
They are both essayists, and both most able essayists : they are 
both forcible, graphic, and original. There is, however, very 
little resemblance ; M acaulay's essays are finer pieces of com- 
position, Carlyle's have the deeper thought ; Macaulay dazzles, 
Carlyle instructs ; the one is a rhetorician, the other a poet. 
All the reading public admire Macaulay's essays ; the select 
few only appreciate Carlyle's. I believe that Carlyle's essays, as 
a whole, are not inferior to Macaulay's, l\va.\. \3ckfc\^ Ss. -^ ^snssv^ 
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comprehensive spirit pervading tliem, and that their finer pas- 
sages go direct to the heart and not merely to the imagination. 
^ True eloquence,' says Pascal, ' never appears eloquent.' 
Who has not felt the truth of this sentence ? The politician and 
statesman of the day will undoubtedly think Mr. Macaulay's 
essays immeasurably superior to Mr. Carlyle's ; but they who 
are not politicians and statesmen, may esteem Carlyle's papers 
on Diderot, Voltaire, Scott, and Mirabeau, quite as much as 
Macaulay's articles on Milton, Hampden, Chatham, and Bacon, 
Compare Macaulay's essay on Johnson with Carlyle's, and then 
consider which of these two writers more edifies his readers. 
Carlyle's essays seem to me the best of his writings, they have 
fewer of his faults, and more of his beauties, than any of his 
recent works. When they were written, the author's reputation 
was not established, and having been contributed to the maga- 
zines and reviews of the time, they are more English and less 
German. The faults of Mr. Carlyle's later style lie upon the 
surface, they are obvious to every eye; the beauties do not appear 
so readily, although they are really very great ; richness, vigour, 
conciseness, are sterling qualities, and when the singularity of 
the manner is once overcome, there is something exceedingly 
instructive in his periods. However sorry we might be to see 
such a style become fashionable, from Mr. Carlyle, as a pecu- 
liar individual, it is as well to accept it without complaining. 
After his mannerisms are condemned, there is in his writings 
enough to admire. Under his borrowed German garb a thorough 
English heart is beating, the grumblings of the Latter-day 
Pamphlets could only come from the mouth of a true John 
Bull. 

Whether Mr. Carlyle's doctrines be correct or incorrect — 
how much of truth may be mingled with his errors— are 
very different questions, on which, perhaps, it is not for 
me in this theatre to enter. His great idol is Goethe : his 
great doctrine is hero-worship. He afiirms that Goethe is the 
great man of his century, that in his writings all the great 
problems of the age are explained, and that hero-worship is 
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the only thing to save us from destruction. I do not like the 
term hero-worship. If it means only that we are to revere 
the great and good men of the world, that we should not be 
wrapt in our own individual selfishness, but honour genius 
and humanity, I am sure that there are very few of us who 
would not cordially give our assent to these doctrines. Men 
naturally respect their fellow-men. One of the greatest dis- 
tinctions between the human race and the brute is, that man- 
kind have in their hearts an innate reverence and admiration 
for the noblest of their fellow-beings, while the ox, the wolf, the 
serpent, obey their brute instincts, and look only to their selfish 
appetites. We are always inclined to respect reason, intellect, 
courage, goodness. The poor uncultivated Irishman has a 
mingled feeling of awe and veneration for ^ the wise man.' The 
Indians, at the approach of Columbus and his companions, 
fell down on the sea-shore and worshipped them as gods. The 
difference between the worship of the untutored savage and the 
refined European is not in the nature, but in the object of their 
worship. 

The hero is assuredly worthy of our homage, but this does 
not satisfy Mr. Carlyle ; he thinks that great men are everything, 
and the multitude nothing. Forgetting that even the noblest 
of minds, the greatest writers and thinkers, soldiers and workers, 
have had all the passions, the feelings, the sympathies, as 
well as errors and crimes, of their fellow-men, he exalts his hero 
into a god, puts a finite being in the place of the Infinite, and 
prostrates himself before it in the dust. 

I cannot see the wisdom of this, nor why it should be consi- 
dered the only way to social regeneration. Whatever Mr. Car- 
lyle may say, it is not a new doctrine, it is nothing more than 
the worship of saints under another name, hero-worship for 
saint-worship ; and, for my part, if I am compelled to choose, I 
shall prefer St. Augustin to St. Goethe. It is a curious spectacle, 
that of watching the operations of the heart and mind belong- 
ing to that inconsistent creature, man : the breaker of images 
is himself an idolatof, while knocking down ^v\Jcw ^^^-^x^n^s^^^."^ 
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the idols of others, he is setting up another idol. Mr. Carlyle 
praises Knox for refusing to worship a wooden doll, and Luther 
for burning the Papal bull ; but would Knox or Luther have 
worshipped any human being, even though he were called a 
hero ? May we not reply to Mr. Carlyle as Knox replied to 
his persecutors in the galleys, * Your idol is but a piece of 
clay, even as I am, even as you are ?' 

We think that our Protestantism — that is to say, our protest 
against idolatry — has been the principal cause of our na- 
tional prosperity; that without it, our great poets, philoso- 
phers, soldiers, and statesmen might have never been; that 
without it, the industrial energies of our people might have been 
blighted, and everything contributing to the happiness of the 
world trodden under the feet of a priesthood, that cares for nothing 
but its own ascendancy. But what is a priesthood? Might 
there not be a combination of literary men as destructive of all 
nobleness, magnanimity, and self-reliance, as any Jesuitical 
cabal? Might we not be putting on stronger fetters, while 
innocently imagining that we were shaking off those which may 
have become rusty ? Are we now, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-one, to bow the knee to any idol that the literary 
man may set up ? Shall we, who struck the lion down, thus 
pay the wolf homage ? Few can reverence the literary charac- 
ter more than 1 do, yet I could not for one moment adopt the 
term hero-worship. 

What is the use of talking about worshipping heroes ? If we 
only act nobly, faithfully, and bravely, if we only endeavour to 
do what we have to do in spirit and in truth, every man is a 
hero. And what, after all, does the literary man gain by having 
a crowd of worshippers following at his heels, and bearing up 
his train? Does it make him better? does it make him wiser? 
will he think more? will he be more a man? Was Samuel 
Johnson better for having Boswell always standing behind his 
chair? Was Burns better, for having lords and ladies crowding 
around him, and listening to his words ? Was Dryden better 
for being patronized by James II.? The literary men who are 
most worthy of our observation are tYvey v?\io \v^n^ w«\!Cck«t 
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courted the favour of the great, nor cared for the applause of 
the multitude, and who have, in all times and circumstances, 
laboured manfully, steadily, silently, and unweariedly in their 
vocation. The tendency of Mr. Carlyle's writings is to make 
the men of letters a kind of aristocracy, superior to all other 
in the world, to make them a caste like one of the castes of 
India, and to withdraw them entirely beyond the pale of ordi- 
nary life. I believe that this would be a great evil, that it would 
injure literature, that it would degrade and not exalt the human 
intellect. The true place for the literary man is, where his fel- 
low-men are assembled together, where they are working, where 
they are thinking, where they are living, where they are dying. 
To them he is sent on a great mission of humanity. In the 
warehouse, in the factory, in the shop, in the market-place, he 
will find objects to instruct him ; for all that is interesting to 
mankind, must be interesting to the man of letters. Is it, then, 
so great an evil that his merits should not always be re- 
cognised, that men should be ignorant of his high vocation, 
that they should neglect him, persecute him, and say to him, 
that much learning had made him mad? Is it, then, so great an 
evil that he should be left to do good by stealth, that he should 
have to be alone against the world, and with his bleeding feet 
make a path by which the multitude can easily pass? Is it, then, 
so great an evil for him to be in the world without being of the 
world, to have the great and noble of past ages alone to comfort 
him, to have an ear never deaf to the voice of suffering, to have 
sweet heavenly voices telling him to faint not, and to despair 
not, to work and to look up ? To ordinary minds, there may 
be something terrible in this prospect, but to a great, earnest 
thinker, I am not sure whether poverty, neglect, contempt, 
derision, have not something in them even attractive. On this 
earth, there are perhaps some few men yet living who would 
rather die than live by bread alone. 

Mr. Carlyle's doctrines on Hero Worship pervade all his 
writings. One of his works is an epitome of them all. 
Sartor Resarttis is a book which has puzzled xjaasii:^ ^^<a^^^ 
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and will puzzle many more. It has many strikingly beauti- 
ful reflections on human life; and in the present distracted 
era, the highest class of minds have all been, more or 
less, tossed upon those tempestuous waters, over which Mr. 
Carlyle in this work attempts successfully or unsuccessfully to 
steer his way. At some future time we may again rest in tran* 
quil waters, and then we shall not at least despise the men 
who recorded our troubles. The Past and Present^ at its first 
appearance, caused almost as much amazement as the Latter 
Day Pamphlets, These tracts have, however, thrown the earlier 
work into the shade ; and some critics tell us, that they could 
see something in the Past and Present j but they cannot see 
anything in the Latter Day Pamphlets, There is evidently 
something in the Past and Present^ the sketch of the Abbey at 
St. Edmundsbury, with its Abbot Sampson, is one of the most 
delightful of Mr. Carlyle's writings. The reader, in studying 
that work, may, like Mr. Carlyle, be dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent times : he reads on, expecting to find some remedy for 
these evils ; but Mr. Carlyle tells him of none. This is the 
great charge that has been brought against the author. He 
attacks everytliing that is, gets into a passion with every- 
thing that is, and yet tells us not what ought to be. Like the 
oracles of antiquity, his warnings are grand and mysterious ; 
but like the oracles of antiquity, amid some extraordinary 
sentences about time and eternity, a cloud falls down upon the 
hearers, and they find that the answer which they have heard 
may mean something, may mean nothing ; but whatever may 
oc cur, the oracle's reputation is safe, for it is almost impossible 
to tell what the response really does mean. 

A writer of this kind can never, of course, be popular; and 
I suppose that Mr. Carlyle would disdain to be popular. But 
there is a contemporary writer presenting a curious contrast 
to Mr. Carlyle, and even to Mr. Macaulay, a writer who is 
neither a great scholar nor a deep thinker, nor an orator, nor a 
philosopher, and he is eminently popular. He has sprung 
/rom the people, his thoughts and sympathies are with them. 
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He writes, if not to the head then to the heart of his country- 
men, and thus his writings are admitted into every family circle, 
and are met with at every fireside. Mr. Dickens cannot, in- 
deed, be said to have added much to our stock of original 
ideas ; and in an address of this kind,which was intended to bear 
especially on the thoughts of the age, as they were developed in 
our literature, time will not allow me to dwell upon this bene- 
volent writer. At some future time, we may have an opportu- 
nity of considering, especially, the lighter literature of Europe; 
and, until then, one or two observations must suffice. Mr. 
Dickens is the representative of a new class of literary men, 
a class not educated in colleges, nor writing on learned 
subjects, but representing in their pages the life and feelings 
of the middle and humbler orders of society. Students are, 
perhaps, sometimes inclined to forget that a college is not the 
world, that, beyond the college walls, the great current of 
existence is rolling on, that the sun is shining, the seasons 
coming and going, the human heart beating, the human pas- 
sions agitating, and millions of human beings, who have never 
heard a college lecture bell, are fighting their hard battle of 
existence. It is a truth, however, and perhaps an awful truth, 
that the unthinking multitude do not mind first classes, nor 
even notice senior wranglers. They still, however, observe the 
daily life of their neighbours, see that they do many foolish 
things, but that acts of charity, kindness, love, are not absent 
from every-day life. The writer who can therefore look at the 
surface of things, playfully ridicule the follies of mankind, and 
difiuse a genial spirit of mirth around him, is sure to be a 
welcome guest. The multitude cannot be philosophers, but 
they are human beings, and as such can never be despised. 

The most trifling circumstances connected with them have to 
Mr. Dickens an interest. Every pulsation of his blood is 
strengthened by his sympathy for humanity, and he. is a 
humorist in the true sense of the term, for his humour is always 
genial, and not, like that of the clown in the pantomime, put on 
for the occasion. He laughs at conceited dulne^^^^-^xix^^-^^^xi^ 
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charity, but never at real misery, never, at what is worthy ot 
being loved or revered. No man ever lived with a kinder 
heart. He is a philanthropist, if ever there existed such a 
.character in the world ; it is a true Knglish philanthropy, coming 
from the heart, and going to the heart. To make us at once 
laugh and weep, to ridicule the little vanities and absurdities of 
mankind, and make us love the poorest of men, as long as they 
are men and not scoundrels, is Mr. Dickens^ vocation. He has 
done much good, he is doing much good, his labours have 
already, even in the early summer of his life, been rewarded with 
an abundant harvest. His successes have always been directly and 
proportioned to the steadiness with which he has kept his first aim 
in view. Whenever he has attempted a more ambitious flight, 
whenever he has assumed the garb of the philosopher, and en- 
deavoured to deal with great political and social questions, he has 
in my opinion failed, and failed most deplorably. His politics are 
the mere ordinary politics of the hustings. His mind is acute 
and sensitive, but his mental horizon is not very wide. When 
hie head and his heart act together in portraying human life, 
his pictures are pure, noble, and glorious; but when he is left 
to his mind alone, and strives to be a political philosopher, 
then the pleasing vision vanishes, and nothing but a vulgar 
editorial office appears on the scene. As he delineated the 
passive meekness of Smike, the brutality of Squeers, or the 
benevolence of the merchant brothers, every one admitted his 
portraits to be true, natural and affecting. But when he crossed the 
Atlantic, began to deal with American institutions, and glance 
with the eye of the prophet into the American future, his magic 
wand appeared at once broken ; instead of instructing his 
readers he pandered to the lowest prejudices of the populace, 
and attempted to fan the flames of animosity between two great 
nations that ought never to be jealous of each other, two great 
nations descended from the same ancestors, speaking the same 
language, reading the same literature, possessing the same 
industry, boasting the same place in the glorious vanguard of 
the world. 
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And now I have fulfilled, if very imperfectly fulfilled, the 
task which I undertook this evening. I believed that by attempt- 
ing to enter into the spirit of one or two authors, and following 
the train of thought which their writings might suggest, I 
should more profitably occupy your time than by superficially 
reviewing a multitude. I have pointed out what I considered 
excellent in one or two of our most distinguished authors, and 
at the same time I have presumed to censure their errors. 
Whether I be right or wrong in what I have said I know not; 
but I have at least had no temptation to be otherwise than 
impartial. 

Many of us who are here assembled this evening are but 
entering on life. The world is before us with all its shades of 
joy and sorrow, happiness and misery ; we shall see put in 
practice much that is now but theory; we shall witness the ebb 
and flow of popular opinion, the rise and fall of administrations, 
the disappointment of many hopes, the miscarriage of many 
project. To each of us a work is appointed, some in one 
sphere, some in another; no man need live in vain. We have 
all in Ejng's College, I believe, sometimes wished that we could 
breathe purer air, and could study in a less crowded neigh- 
bourhood. The lofty woods, the green fields, the blue sky, 
are ever beautiful, none have pined for them more than I have 
done. If the fact, however, of this College, standing in the midst 
of the bustling metropolis, is to be accepted as a significant 
testimony to the part which literature has henceforth to play, 
even amid the narrow streets of great towns, it could not be 
more appropriately situated, nor be in itself a more glorious 
emblem for the future of England and of the whole world. 



THE END. 
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